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SOCIETY  OF  PAINTER-ETCHERS. 


T  a  meeting  of  the  Provisional  Council  held 
December  20th,  1880,  it  was  resolved — 
“  That  at  a  date .  not  later  than  the  first 
Monday  in  May,  1881,  the'  Provisional 
Council  assemble  in  the  Gallery  of  the 


Exhibition,  and  adding  for  the  occasion  three  persons  to 
their  number  two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  prick  off,  each  on  a  separate  list,  the  names  of 
those  exhibitors  who  from  the  character  of  their  exhibits 
appear  specially  to  recommend  themselves  as  Fellows  of  the 
Society;  and  afterwards,  uniting  in  Special  Committee  for 
the  purpose,  proceed  to  elect  as  many  as  may  then  be  de¬ 
termined  upon  of  those  exhibitors  into  the  Society,  the 
persons  so  elected,  on  signing  the  statutes  of  the  S  °  ciety, 
to  constitute  with  the  Provisional  Council  the  roll  of  the 
Society,  and  to  become,  tpso  facto,  its  first  Fellows.” 

Other  resolutions  follow  which  provide  for  a  General 
Meeting  at  an  early  date  of  the  Fellows  so  elected,  to  ratify 
bye-laws,  confirm  the  election  of  officers,  and  extend  the 
powers  of  the  Provisional  Council. 

The  Provisional  Council,  the  prospectus  tells  us,  “  have 
had  under  their  consideration  the  nice  question  of  how  far 
and  by  what  means,  consistently  with  the  supremacy  which 
they  claim  for  original  etching,  they  can  hold  out  the  hand 
of  fellowship  to  those  artists  who,  having  begun  as  original 
etchers,  have  since  become  extensively,  if  not  exclusively, 
engaged  in  the  production  of  Copies.  The  Council  are  fully 
alive  to  the  excellence  of  much  of  the  work  done  by  these 
artists,  and,  as  etchers  themselves,  recognize  the  superior 
painter-like  qualities  which,  even  as  a  means  of  reproduction, 
the  etched  line  has  shown  itself  to  possess.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  principle  of 
originality  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  legitimate  etching 
determines  its  rank  and  comparative  value  as  a  special  form 
of  Art  They  propose,  therefore,  without  taking  cognizancg 
of  mere  differences  of  practice  (with  which  they  feel  they 
have  nothing  to  do),  to  treat  all  original  work  contributed 
to  the  Exhibition  strictly  on  its  merits,  and,  to  that  merit 
alone,  to  open  the  door  to  its  Fellowship.” 

The  First  Exhibition  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  the 
Hanover  Gallery,  47,  New  Bond  Street,  on  Monday, 
April  4th,  1881. 

As  the  regulations  will  no  doubt  be  of  great  interest  to 
our  readers,  we  give  them  in  full. 

Regulations. 


I.  All  works  sent  to  the  Exhibition  must  be  original,  and,  if  for  sale, 
the  bond  fdt  property  of  the  ArtisL 


2.  All  forms  of  Engraving  on  Metal,  whether  with  the  burin,  the 
etching  needle,  by  mezzo-tint  or  aqua-tint,  or  by  whatever  other  pro¬ 
cess  the  Artist  may  choose  as  a  mode  of  original  expression,  are  under¬ 
stood  to  be  included  in  the  term  “  Painter  Etching,”  and,  as  such,  are 
admissible  to  the  Exhibition. 

3.  Although  a  preference  will  be  given  to  recent  and  unpublished 
works,  a  limited  number  of  fine  and  rare  etchings  executed  by  living 
Artists  within  the  last  few  years,  ■will,  if  of  a  nature  to  furnish  valuable 
illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  Art,  be  admitted. 

4.  All  works  intended  for  exhibition  must  be  addressed  to  ‘‘The 
Secretary,”  at  the  Hanover  Gallery,  47,  New  Bond  Street,  and  delivered 
free  of  charge,  unpacked,  and  ready  for  hanging  on  Monday,  March 
14th,  1881,  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  10  p.m.,  and  if  from  a 
distance,  to  an  accredited  agent  in  London,  who  will  unpack  and  deliver 
them  at  the  Gallery. 

5.  All  works  submitted  must  also  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  written  on  the  first  and  third  sides  only  of  the  paper,  contain¬ 
ing  the  name  and  address  of  the  Artist,  and  the  title  of  his  work,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  price  if  for  sale,  which  price  will  be  understood  to  include 
the  frame,  and  a  duplicate  copy  of  these  particulars  must  be  pasted  to 
the  back  of  each  frame. 

6.  Each  subject  must  be  in  a  separate  frame. 

7.  Works  once  accepted  caimot  be  removed  till  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition. 

8.  On  the  occasion  of  this  special  Exhibition  only,  and  without  com¬ 
mitting  the  Society  to  any  specific  limitations  as  to  its  future  financial 
action,  a  commission  of  15  per  cent,  will  be  charged  by  the  Proprietor 
of  the  Gallery  on  the  published  price  of  all  works  the  sale  of  which  may 
be  effected  within  the  Gallery. 

9.  The  Society  will  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  any  loss  or  injury 
whatsoever,  which  works  sent  for  exhibition  may  accidentally  sustain. 

10.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  and  all 
works  exhibited  must  be  removed  within  ten  days’  time  of  such  closure. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  same  spirit  which  suggested 
the  test  Exhibition  is  present  in  the  resolution  quoted,  which 
provides  for  the  election  of  the  first  batch  of  Fellows.  The 
addition  of  experts  as  assessors  on  the  occasion  (two  of 
whom  are  to  be  members  of  the  Royal  Academy),  while  it 
provides  against  the  admission  of  doubtful  men,  puts  out  of 
the  question  all  danger  of  favouritism.  The  way,  also,  in 
which  the  copyist-etcher  is  met  is  equally  commendable.  It 
now  only  remains  to  etchers  themselves  to  put  forth  their 
strength  to  prove  that  the  status  claimed  for  them  by  the  new 
Society  has  not  been  without  warrant 


NOTICES  OF  ART  BOOKS. 

The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Hamerton’s  “  Etching  and 
Etchers,”*  is  considerably  larger  than  the  two  previously 
published,  for  several  new  chapters  have  been  added.  It  is 
illustrated  by  forty-eight  plates  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
earlier  editions :  the  etchings  by  old  masters  have  been  re¬ 
produced  by  the  heliogravure  process  of  M.  Amand-Durand ; 
those  by  living  artists  are  from  original  plates. 


'  “  Etching  and  Etchers,”  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  1880. 
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Mr.  Hamerton,  in  his  preface  (to  which  we  have  chiefly 
confined  ourselves  in  this  notice),  commences  with  a  history 
of  his  book,  which,  although  not  published  until  1868,  was 
first  projected  in  1865.  His  friends  predicted  no  sale  for 
such  a  work,  but  the  book  sold  steadily,  and  in  due  course 
became  out  of  print.  At  an  auction  last  year  a  single  copy 
of  the  first  edition  fetched  no  less  than  sixteen  guineas,  the 
original  price  having  been  only  a  guinea  and  a  half. 

He  next  proceeds  to  excuse  himself  for  having  omitted 
the  etchings  of  several  well-known  artists  of  the  present 
day,  commencing  with  Dr.  J.  Lumsden  Propert,  whose 
later  etchings  seem  to  have  modified  the  author’s  opi¬ 
nion,  and  to  have  convinced  him  that  Dr.  Propert’s  work 
shows  “  much  understanding  of  the  art,  and  possesses  some 
originality.”  He  then  mentions  M.  Tissot,  to  whom  he  con¬ 
fesses  to  have  taken  a  dislike  on  account  of  the  “  unpleasant 
arrangement  of  light  and  dark  in  patches,”  though  he  admits 
that  the  etchings  are  works  of  ability.  He  also  states  that 
full  justice  has  not  been  done  to  Mr.  David  Law,  whose 
etchings  he  considers  are  too  much  the  reproduction  of 
water-colour  drawings ;  but  he  praises  his  rendering  of  the 
skies,  and  the  soft  quality  of  the  clouds.  We  think  justice 
is  hardly  done  in  the  preface  to  Mr.  R.  W.  Macbeth,  in 
whose  works  the  author  complains  of  “  a  certain  hardness, 
and  over-laboured  minuteness ;  ”  he  also  considers  that  Mac¬ 
beth  loses  originality  by  copying  his  own  pictures :  he 
praises  the  “  Fen  Flood,”  which  was  etched  before  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  same  subject  was  painted,  but  does  not,  however, 
mention  several  etchings  which  we  consider  even  better  by 
the  same  artist  The  next  etcher  mentioned  is  Mr.  J.  P. 
Heseltine,  whose  work  he  considers  too  hard,  and  like  pho¬ 
tography  ;  but  he  allows  that  it  shows  strong  local  colour, 
especially  in  the  etching  of  “  Ramsgate,”  which  appeared  in 
the  first  part  of  this  magazine. 

After  alluding  to  the  etchings  by  the  three  Mr.  Slocombes 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Watson,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  recent  work, 

“  The  Opening  of  the  Fold,”  by  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer ;  and 
the  series  of  etchings  from  the  Duddon,  by  Mr.  Chattock, 
are  highly  praised. 

We  are  disappointed  at  seeing  so  few  new  etchings  ;  most 
of  the  illustrations  have  previously  appeared  either  in  the 
“  Portfolio  ”  or  “  L’Eau-Forte ;”  and  we  should  have  expected 
to  find  a  reproduction  of  Callot,  and  among  modem  artists 
examples  of  Bmnet-Debaines,  Braquemond,  Daubigny, 
Waltner,  and  others.  We  scarcely  know  why  “  In  the  Forest 
of  Fontainebleau,”  by  Beyer,  and  “  Forges  of  Allevar  in 
Dauphiny,”  by  Soumy,  should  have  been  inserted,  unless 
the  former  is  added  on  account  of  its  being  the  only  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Modern  German  School ;  and  we  do  not  think 
that  in  all  cases  the  best  example  to  be  had  of  an  artist  has 
been  given.  However,  the  “  Old  Masters  ”  are  magnificently 
reproduced  by  M.  Amand-Durand,  especially  the  “  Beg¬ 
gars  at  the  Door  of  a  House,"  by  Rembrandt,  the  impression 
being  wonderfully  sharp  and  bright,  and  remarkable  for  its 
depth  of  shadow.  The  next  plate,  “  Rembrandt  drawing,”  we 
do  not  like  so  well,  for  on  comparison  with  the  original,  the 
plate  seems  to  have  been  too  much  worked  on. 

We  cannot  here  mention  all  the  reproductions,  but  in 
nearly  every  case  they  are  extremely  good.  Among  the 
original  etchings  we  may  notice  a  charming  bit  by  Israels, 

“  The  Old  Couple,”  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
before.  Lalanne  is  represented  by  two  of  his  best  plates. 


We  cannot,  however,  say  the  same  of  Jacquemart.  The  two 
etchings  by  Charles  Jacque  are  very  pleasing,  and  that  by 
Billet  is  clever.  Martial’s  plate  is  not  very  successful;  a 
better  might  have  been  obtained  without  much  difficulty,  and 
we  should  like  to  have  seen  one  of  Mr.  Chattock’s  more 
recent  productions,  though  the  one  given  is  very  charac¬ 
teristic.  Considered  as  a  whole,  this  is  a  most  remarkable 
book,  and  all  lovers  of  etching  and  its  history  will  be  glad 

to  possess  it  _ 

Messrs.  Dowdeswell  have  just  published  a  fine  etching, 
by  Mr.  H.  R.  Robertson,  after  his  painting,  “  The  Rush  Har¬ 
vest,”  which  appeared  in  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of 
1877.  It  is  a  most  successful  rendering  of  his  picture,  and  this 
is  another  example  of  the  advantage  to  be  obtained  from  a 
painter  etching  his  own  work.  Mr.  Robertson  intends  to 
copy  his  picture,  “  The  Grig-weels,”  as  a  companion  plate. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

VIII. — On  Methods  of  Working  (continued). 

In  landscape,  for  instance,  it  often  becomes  necessary,  with 
the  view  of  expressing  either  the  gradation  and  transparency  of 
I  shadow,  or  the  tangled  intricacy  of  multitudinous  foreground 
detail,  to  associate  in  close  contiguity  lines  of  many  various 
degrees  of  depth.  This  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  by  any 
system  of  mere  stopping  out,  and  in  treating  such  passages 
the  practice  had  obtained  of  restricting  the  earlier  biting  to 
lines  of  uniform  depth,  and  reserving  the  completion  for  a 
subsequent  stage  of  the  work,  when,  the  plate  having  been 
cleaned,  and  a  fresh  ground  laid,  the  paler  lines  are  added, 
and  bitten  separately.  In  certain  respects  this  is  the  best 
plan  to  adopt.  The  attention  being  confined  to  the  biting 
of  one  set  of  lines  at  a  time,  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider 
the  effect  which  the  acid  is  taking  on  lines  previously  laid, 
and,  as  between  each  successive  operation  a  proof  can  be 
taken  of  the  plate,  the  etcher  is  enabled  to  feel  his  way,  step 
by  step,  to  the  realization  of  the  effect  which  he  desires. 
But  it  is  necessarily  somewhat  tedious,  and  the  method  next 
to  be  described,  which  has  latterly  come  much  into  use, 
affords  some  of  the  same  advantages,  without  the  delay 
which  cleaning  and  regrounding  the  plate  involve. 

In  the  year  1866,  Mr.  Haden,  to  whom  on  so  many  ac¬ 
counts  Etching  is  deeply  indebted,  published  in  the  "  Fine 
Arts  Quarterly  Review”  his  plan  of  working  from  nature 
upon  the  plate  while  in  the  mordant  bath.  Of  this  method, 
simple  as  it  is,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  introduction 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  art.  By  its  adoption 
the  troublesome  and  dilatory  operation  of  stopping  out  is 
thrown  aside,  and  the  needle-work  and  biting  are  carried  on 
simultaneously.  The  plate,  properly  protected  as  above 
described,  is  placed  in  the  bath,  and  the  etcher,  working 
with  a  point  which  the  acid  will  not  corrode,  begins  by 
needling  the  heaviest  passages  of  his  work,  and  passes  on, 
with  such  intervals  as  are  necessary  for  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  selection  of  his  lines,  to  those  of  less  depth, 
and  so  on  to  the  palest 

(To  be  continued^) 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  Thi.  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings^  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


FIRST  AT  TRYST. 

ROBERT  W.  MACBETH. 

HAT  prompts  this  pensive  mood  of  hers  ? 

The  amber  in  the  West  ? 

The  peach-like,  purple  bloom  that  fades 
Along  the  mountain's  crest  ? 

Alas,  good  Sir  or  Madam,  no ! 

Appearances  deceive ; 

'Tis  but  an  ancient  malady 
Inherited  from  Eve ; 

The  tedium,  ennui, — what  you  will, — 

That  makes  one  almost  hate 
The  sky,  the  earth,  and  everything. 

Because  one’s  lover’s  late ! 


D 


SOUTHWOLD  HARBOUR. 

CHARLES  KEENE. 

HE  doom  of  Southwold  as  a  sketching-field  for  artists,  we  fear,  is  sealed. 
The  new  railway  will  doubtless  revive  its  now  declining  trade,  and 
bring,  year  by  year,  more  visitors  from  London  and  other  large 
cities.  Soon,  rows  of  houses  with  “  desirable  apartments  ”  will 
spring  up ;  fresh  shops  will  be  opened  ;  news  will  not  be  more  than  two  days  old  ; 
and  the  town  will  ape  the  manners  of  its  larger  neighbours — Lowestoft  and  Yar¬ 
mouth  on  the  north,  and  Aldeburgh  on  the  south.  Then  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the 
quiet  artistic  simplicity  of  a  quaint  old  fishing-village  (or  rather  town,  for  it  was 
incorporated  in  1505)  built  around  numerous  pretty  little  greens,  on  a  hill  in 
the  midst  of  flat  marsh,  and  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water — with  a  harbour 
(now  almost  silted  up),  and  a  pier  made  for  protection  and  not  for  promenade. 
Blackshore  Quay,  as  it  is  called,  was  built  in  1618,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blythe,  and 
from  it,  in  the  summer,  several  vessels  sail  to  join  the  numerous  fleet  of  boats 
that  go  northward  for  the  herring-fishing.  In  the  winter  the  men  are  busily 
engaged  in  catching  cod. 

A  great  charm  in  the  Southwold  of  the  past  has  been  the  simple,  good-hearted 
manliness  of  her  boatmen  :  soon,  perchance,  owing  to  the  fresh  temptations  of  many 
visitors,  they  will  rival  in  “honesty”  their  comrades  of  Deal. 

Modern  improvements  can  not,  however,  rob  Southwold  of  her  old  associa¬ 
tions.  We  read  that  the  town  in  1654  was  much  depressed,  “  owing  to  the  several 
fights  with  the  Hollanders  ;  ”  and  five  years  later  a  large  portion  was  burned  down. 
In  1672,  Southwold  had  her  revenge  on  the  Dutch,  for  the  English,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  (who  lost  his  life),  defeated  them  off  the  town. 
A  painting  recording  the  fight — known  as  the  Battle  of  Sole  Bay — hangs  in  the 
Sailors’  Institution. 

Nor  can  modern  improvements  rob  her  of  her  old  church,  dedicated  to  St. 
Edmund,  and  dating  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  possesses  a 
grand  old  carved  and  painted  screen,  and  a  fine  oak  roof.  This  church,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  did  not  escape  the  fury  of  an  iconoclast,  who,  in  1643,  broke  down  many 
pictures,  cherubim  and  angels. 

Numerous  other  churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  several  of  them  in  ruins,  are 
also  of  great  interest,  e.g.,  those  of  Walberswick,  Blythborough,  and  Covehithe. 


A  WINTER’S  WALK. 


HEYWOOD  SUMNER. 

ROM  our  earliest  childhood  “  the  face  of  Nature,”  “  the  voice  of 
Nature  ”  and  such-like  expressions,  are  so  vaguely  familiar  that  most  of 
us  grow  up  with  the  idea  that  a  good  look  at  a  peculiarly  vivid  sunset, 
or  the  listening  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  unknown  song  of  a  nightingale, 
constitutes  a  lover  of  Nature.  Then,  too,  as  years  go  on,  professional  instincts 
come  in.  The  farmer  scans  anxiously  the  changing  sky,  dreads,  may-be,  the  light 
wind  tracks  that  tell  of  broken  weather,  and  fears  the  red  and  lowering  sunrise. 
So,  again,  the  man  of  science,  the  engineer :  Nature  to  him  is  a  great  power,  with 
whom,  in  a  way,  he  is  always  fighting,  or  whom  he  is  ever  using  to  her  own  destruc¬ 
tion.  How  to  overcome  Nature ;  how  to  make  use  of  clear-flowing  streams  for  panting 
mills,  or  for  supplying  far-off  towns ;  how  to  tunnel  through  stubborn  hills ;  where 
to  sink  shafts  for  the  treasures  of  the  earth  :  these  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
he  looks  on  Nature  s  face.  And  so  in  most  other  professions,  though  the  struggle 
and  antagonism  may  be  less  direct ;  still,  as  a  rule,  the  ceaseless  mystery  and 
wonder  of  silent  landscape  is  naturally  passed  over.  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make 
the  world ;  but  an  artist  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  profession,  for  he  must 
know  and  love  Nature  more  than  any  other  man  can.  Whatever  branch  he  may 
take  up.  Nature  is  his  great  guide,  and  from  her  he  is  ever  learning  new  things. 
Long,  quiet  days  spent  by  rushy  streams,  the  still  hours  only  broken  by  the 
moor-hen’s  clattering  cry  ;  crisp  morning  lights  rising  to  the  glare  of  mid-day,  and 
then  gently  fading  as  the  mists  rise  towards  the  setting  sun ;  or  cold  winter  days, 
when  the  bare  brown  trees  net  their  branches  in  endless  variety  against  the  grey 
sky,  and  the  swinging  rooks’  nests  are  silent  and  empty.  Days  such  as  these  are 
what  a  landscape  artist  has  to  tell  of ;  and  wherever  he  may  be,  the  beauty  of  the 
present  is  ever  the  thing  to  be  sought  after,  and  the  half-hidden  genius  of  the 
place  is  what  he  is  ever  trying  to  find ;  for  with  him  Nature  has  neither  to  be 
overcome  nor  changed. 


H.  S. 


